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In the preface is given a list of the cases illustrating the division of 
syllables when the vowel is followed by two or more consonants (except 
mute and liquid). The list confirms in a most striking manner Professor 
Hale's contention in Harvard Studies VII (1896), 132 (see also Dennison 
Class. Phil. I, 47). Aside from a few cases in prepositional compounds, 
there is but a single instance (quae-stm) in which both consonants are placed 
with the following syllable, and even in prepositional compounds such 
striking cases as cons-tat are found. Hildebrandt's inference, however, that 
the rule of word-division here followed shows that the MS was written 
before the time of Priscian, who follows the other rule, is hardly justified. 

Unfortunately the illness of the editor prevented him from reading the 
proof carefully; as a result there are two pages of "addenda et corrigenda." 

Hildebrandt has included in his text that part of the so-called Scholia 
Gronoviana on Verres Act. ii, lib. i which he believes was excerpted from 
the lost portion of the SchoUa Bobiensia. 

The critical apparatus wiU gladden the heart of the text critic, special 
characters being used to imitate the script and even the corrections of the 
MS. Indeed the text is now left to the mercies of the emender. 

The indices are especially to be commended. They cover 143 pages 
(text and apparatus cover 165 pages) and include an index verborum, an 
index rhetoricus, an index nominum, and an index grammaiicus et ortho- 
gra-phicus. This last is particularly valuable to the text critic. The index 
verborum gives not only the single words and their inflected forms but very 
often also whole phrases. A glance through the index rhetoricus serves 
to give one a good idea of the rhetorical interests of the anon5Tnous author 
of the commentary. 

B. L. Ullman 

University op Pittsburgh 



Romische Elegiker. Eine Auswahl aus Catull, Tibull, Properz und 

Ovid. Fiir den Schulgebrauch bearbeitet von Dh. K. P. 

ScHULZE. Fiinfte Auflage. Berlin: Weidmann'sche Buch- 

handlung, 1910. 

This excellent textbook is designed for the upper classes in the Gymnasium. 

The favor it meets with in Germany may be inferred from the fact that 

four new editions have been called for since its first issue in 1878. Doubtless 

there are in this country also many students of this difficult and important 

branch of Latin poetry who will find the book worth consulting. The notes 

are abundant and well considered. They are based on a wide acquaintance 

with the modern literature of the subject, and the editor's own reading has 

often enabled him to cite fresh and helpful illustrations. Finally, the 

Bibliographical Appendix contains a well-assorted mass of references to 

writings both new and old which make the volume distinctly valuable to one 

who is undertaking a serious study of all or any of the poems included in it. 
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The selections are the same as in the fourth edition. There are 71 
pages of text and notes for Catullus, 64 for Tibullus, 135 for Propertius, and 
83 for Ovid. The choice is an excellent one in the main, but it is a pity to 
omit Propertius i. 3 ("The Sleeping Mistress"), and iv. 7 ("C3Tithia's 
Ghost"), for these are the two most perfect poems Cynthia inspired. And 
one would have welcomed a more representative selection from Ovid than 
is here vouchsafed in the six specimens of the Amores, ten of the Tristia, and 
three of the ex Ponto. Dr. Schulze perhaps feels, with the late Professor F. D. 
Allen, that Ovid is nowhere so genuinely sincere as where he is bemoaning 
his own hard fate, but the book would gain much by the inclusion of a few 
sparkling passages from the De arte amatoria, nor need they be such as to 
offend the Gj/mnosmm-teacher's reverentia puerorum. 

But though the texts have not been increased, the editorial helps have, 
and we now have 408 pages, as against 354 in the fourth edition. The new 
matter is rather evenly distributed, and is for the most part really useful, 
being new notes on difficulties before passed over, additional citations, to 
justify or illustrate interpretations already adopted in an earUer edition, and 
references to new periodical and other literature in the Appendix, which 
now contains 36 closely set pages. 

It is the editor's plan to confine himself, in writing a note, to the view 
which he regards as most probable — a decidedly praiseworthy plan, for a 
schoolbook, and adopted even in certain more ambitious commentaries, as 
in Rothstein's Propertius. But it behooves the reviser of such a commentary 
to submit his ideas to a rigorous examination before admitting new sugges- 
tions to his pages, lest the new prove incompatible with the old. The con- 
fusion of thought resulting from a failure to do this is manifest in the notes 
on Tibullus ii. 1. 21 ff. The editor now seems to advocate two distinct 
notions of the fire, (1) as built on an out-of-doors altar, and (2) as on the 
cotter's hearth. Moreover, casas (v. 24) is once referred to as if it meant 
arbors and afterward as if the toy houses built by children at play. Again, 
at Propertius iii. 24. 11 f., which are now thus printed: 

Haec ego, non ferro, non igne coactus, et ipsa 
Naufragus Aegaea — vera fatebor — aqua. 

Dr. Schulze formerly thought of ferro and igne as typical dangers to life, and 
of naufragus as an allusion to the storm of i. 17. He now follows, in part, 
a suggestion made in AJP, 1909, pp. 64 ff., taking /erro and igne as means 
of heahng (cf. i. 1. 27), and naufragus Aegaea aqua as metaphorical, yet 
without discarding the inconsistent explanation of haec as meaning "solche 
Lobspriiche." 

I may take this opportunity to correct an interpretation wherein 
Dr. Schulze errs, I think, in company with all his predecessors. At 
Propertius i. 15. 5, 

Et potes hestemos manibus componere crines. 
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Cynthia is reproached for taking the time, though sent for by the poet in 
great distress, to — do up her hair, which has not been combed since yesterday ? 
Siffely this would have been no indication of extraordinary heartlessness! 
The passage from Ovid (A A iii. 153 ff.), cited by our editor, as well as the 
others, furnishes a clew to the meaning — 

Et neglecta decet multas coma; saepe iacere 
Hesternam credas; ilia repexa modest. 

Cynthia has lingered over her toilet till her clever manipulation has imparted 

an air of artless n^glig^ to her coiffure, hestemos crines is the accusative of 

the thing effected. The result is like that described by Propertius in ii. 

22.9: 

Sive vagi crines puris in frontibus errant. 

It is the time consumed in attaining this modish effect, over and above 
what would amply suffice for neatness, which exasperates the waiting lover. 
But oiu' note runs, "Die Haare, die noch von gestern her, d.h. noch nicht 
wieder gekammt sind, ordnen." Probably Ovid's distich was directly 
inspired by our verse. 

Certainly Metam. x. 545 (cited by Rothstein), 

Farce' meo, invenis, temerarius esse periclo, 

furnishes the key to unlock the difficult passage later on in this same poem 
of Propertius (vss. 27 f.) : 

Audax a nimium, nostro dolitura periclo, 
Siquid forte tibi durius inciderit. 

nostro periclo must be "at my cost," "to my sorrow," and Propertius would 
assuredly have been astonished to learn that "periclo erinnert an v. 3" — 
Aspice me quanto rapiat fortuna periclo! 

The reviewer would close with an expression of his personal gratitude for 

the much which he has learned from R&mische Elegiker, and the hope that 

the veteran scholar may follow the present edition with a sixth before many 

years have gone by. 

B. 0. Foster 
Stanford Univbbsitt 



Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion. A Study in Sur- 
vivals. By John Cuthbert Lawson. Cambridge (Eng.) : Uni- 
versity Press, 1910. 12s. 
This book is the outcome of work done in Greece by the author while 
holder of the Craven studentship in 1898-1900; the free hours of the ten 
years intervening have been given to working up the material then gathered. 

1 Parce very possibly comes from v. 26 In the Propertlan elegy — oblitos parte mosere 
deos. 



